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The names of two Kings of Adab. — By George A. 
Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

In the winter of 1903/4 Dr. Edgar J. Banks discovered at 
Bismya the statue of an ancient king. The statue bears on 
its right upper arm the inscription: ^-SAB 2 LUGAL-DA- 
UDU LUGAL 3UDNUN ki . In an article in AJSL, XXI, 
59, Banks in 1904 interpreted the inscription as follows: 
"(Temple) Eshar. King Daddu. King of Udnun." Dr. Banks 
suggested that Daddu was equivalent to David! This inter- 
pretation was written in Babylonia without the use of Briin- 
now's Ideographs, so that Banks did not then know the Semi- 
tic name of the city. In 1905 Thureau-Dangin in his Les 
inscriptions de Sumer et d'Akkad, 216, 217, rendered the in- 
scription as Semitic, thus: e-sar Sarrum da-lu Sar adab M , "E- 
sar, roi fort, roi dAdab". The same scholar in his Sumeri- 
schen und Akkadischen Koniginschriften, 1907, 152, 153, trans- 
literates as in his earlier work, rendering: "E-sar, der machtige 
Konig, Konig von Adab (Udab, Usab)." Through the authority 
of Thureau-Dangin the name of the king was generally ac- 
cepted as Esar. 

We have now before us Dr. Banks long delayed Bismya, 
or the Lost City of Adab, in which he takes up again (p. 198ff.) 
the discussion of the translation of this little inscription. He 
maintains that from an examination of the many inscriptions 
from Adab, which are as yet unpublished, but which were 
accessible to him at Bismya, it is clear that E-SAR is the 
name of the temple and not of the king. He also points out 
that the Code of Hammurapi (col. iii, 67-69) shows that the 
real name of the temple was E-MAH, and hence in the earlier 
writing the signs were read E-MAH. The first of these con- 
tentions of Banks is borne out by material published in his 
book. The vase inscription (p. 201) of a king of Kish, whom 
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he calls Barki, but which should be read Maski 1 (or more 
probably Meki) is in front proof of it. The inscription reads: 
iME-KI 2LUGAL KIS »E-SAR *IL-IL ^BIR-IS-Si «GAR 
PA-TE-SI UD-NTJ ki , "Meki, king of kish, to E-sar brought, 
Birissi being Patesi of Adab." Here E-SAR is clearly the 
name of the temple to which the king of Kish brought the 
vase. 

The copper inscription (Banks, p. 200) proves either that 
the temple was really named E-MAH or that there was a 
temple named E-MAH in Adab, or that the sign MAH had 
also the value SAR. "it runs: (I) i d MAH 2E-SI-NIM-PA- 
UD-DU 3 GAR PA-TE-SI ^UD-NUN" E-MAH MU-NA- 
RU (II) iIIR-BI KI KU 2 ITU BASI, "(For) the god Makh 
Eshinimpauddu, being Patesi of Adab, Emakh built; its found- 
ations (were laid) in the earth, month Basi." 2 Dr. Poebel 
has shown me a list of temple-names, which is to appear in 
his forthcoming volume, in which the temple at Adab is spel- 
led out E-SAR-Ra. This proves that the sign SAR was read 
sar and not mah. Either, then, the sign MAH had also the 
value sar, or there were two temples in Adab. In the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge we do not know which horn of 
this dilemma to accept. But whether there was one or two 
temples in Adab, it is now certain that one of them was cal- 
led E-sar. Esar is not, then, the name of the king, but of 
the temple and is to be read Emah. Banks is, however, wrong 
in his reading of the name of the king. He still contends 
(Bismya, 202) that the king's name is to be read Da-udu and 
that it explains the name David. The inscription must be 
read "Esar: Lugaldaudu, king of Adab". Lugal-da-udu is the 
king's name. It is parallel to Lugal-usum-gal, Lugal-pad-da, 
Lugal-sag-ga, Lugal-temen-na, and other well known Sumerian 
names. 

The name of another king of Adab is given us in a vase 
inscription pictured by Banks, Bismya, 264. It reads: l E-SAR 
2ME-SI-TUG- 3 LUGAL ^UD-NUN, "Esar: Meshitug, king 
of Adab". 



» The reading BAB, would require |_, not >jk The sign seems to be 
j— ; of. the writer's Babylonian Writing, 478. 

2 This given us the name of one of the mouthes in the calendar of 
Adab. Each of the early Babylonian cities had a different calendar. 



